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With  such  big  crops  of  so  many  fruits  this  summer,  housewives  are  busy 
canning  and  preserving  the  surplus  —  and  asking  questions,  too. 

This  week  again  the  questions  up  for  reply  are  about  putting  up  the  extra 
fruits  to  "best  advantage. 

The  first  question  brings  up  an  important  point  about  preserving  very  tender 
juicy  fruits  like  berries:     "Is  it  a  good  idea  to  let  berries  stand  with  sugar 
overnight  before  cooking  them  for  preserves?    My  recipe  advises  this  but  I  notice 
that  the  berries  lose  juice  and  shrink  when  they  stand  with  sugar." 

Answer:    Your  recipe  is  right.     It  is  a  very  good  idea,  to  let  berries  or 
any  tender  juicy  fruit  stand  overnight  in  sugar.     The  sugar  makes  the  fruit  more 
firm  so  it  is  less  likely  to  cook  to  pieces.    Also,  because  the  sugar  draws  out 
the  juice,  you  don't  need  to  add  water  for  liquid.     So  the  cooking  time  is  shorter 
and  you  save  more  of  the  natural  fruit  flavor  and  color.     If  you  haven't  time  for 
this  "overnight  treatment",  add  just  enough  water  to  keep  the  sugar  from  scorching 
as  the  mixture  heats  and  begins  to  cook. 

Second  question;     "How  can  I  tell  when  fruit  preserves  arc  done  and  ready 
to  take  off  the  stove  and  go  into  jars?     Can  I  tell  by  using  a  candy  thermometer?" 

Answer:    Cook  preserves  until  the  sirup  is  quite  thick  and  the  fruit  is 
fairly  translucent.    You  can  sometimes  tell  when  the  preserves  are  done  by  using  a 
thermometer.    The  "done"  temperature  is  between  217  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  223 


degrees.    However,  with  preserves,  tonperaturc  is  not  a  reliable  guide  because  it 
varies  widely,  depending  on  where  the  thermometer  bulb  happens  to  be  in  the  boiling 
nass. 

Third  question:     "In  measuring  fruit  and  sugar  for  preserves,  is  it  bettor 
to  measure  by  cups  or  quarts  or  to  weigh  the  ingredients?" 

Answer:  The  only  way  to  be  sure  of  good  results  is  to  weigh  your  ingredi- 
ents. Weighing  is  more  accurate  because  the  weight  of  a  quart  of  fruit  varies 
with  the  variety,  the  way  it  is  packed,  and  the  shape  and.  size  of  the  pieces.  3y 
the  way,  you  ;.ct  better  preserves  if  you  cook  no  more  than  6  or  8  pounds  of  fruit 
at  one  tine.  This  is  also  true  when  you  are  making  fruit  jelly.  Smaller  batches 
give  best  results. 

Now  here's  a  question  about  jelly-making :     "Every  year  a  good  deal  of  fruit 
which  I  should  like  to  make  into  jolly  goes  to  waste  because  I  haven't  time  to  put 
it  all  up.    Could  I  can  the  juice  and  make  it  into  jelly  later  in  the  year  when  I 
have  more  tine?" 

Answer:    You  certainly  could.    Jelly  from  juice  stored  6  months  may  have  as 
good  texture  as  that  made  from  fresh  juice  though  the  color  and  flavor  may  not  be 
quite  so  good.     The  juice  from  red  fruits  may  fade  a  little  during  storage. 

If  i'ov.  want  to  save  the  juice  for  jelly  later,   cook  the  fruit  and  extract 
the  juice  exactly  as  you  would  for  jelly.     Then  pour  the  juice  into  hot  sterilized 
glass  jars,  partially  seal  the  jars,  and  set  them  on  a  rack  in  water  at  the  simmer- 
ing point.     (To  sterilize  fruit  juice,  you  don't  need  boiling  water  —  simmering 
temperature  is  hot  enough.     That  is  185  degrees  Fahrenheit.)    3e  sure  that  the 
water  reaches  an  inch  or  two  above  the  jars.     Bring  the  water  to  simmering  and  keep 
it  simmering  for  20  minutes  for  quart  or  pint  jars.     Then  seal  the  tops  completely 
at  once  and  store  the  jars  in  a  cool,  dry  place  away  from  light. 
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Here's  a  question  about  cloudy  jelly:     "What  makes  my  currant  jell;/  look 
cloudy?" 

Answer:     Imperfect  straining.     If  you  press  the  jelly  bag,  tiny  particles 
of  fruit  pulp  nay  come  through.     If  you  strain  the  juice  a  second  time  with  no 
pressure,  your  jelly  will  be  clear  but  you  will  not  have  quite  so  much  of  it. 

Here's  a  letter  from  a  lady  who  expects  to  have  lots  of  plums  this  year. 
She  v/nnts  to  know  how  best  to  put  then  up. 

Answer:    You  can  use  plums  for  jam,  for  preserves,  for  plum  butter,  and  for 
canning.    Wild  goose  plums  make  excellent  jelly.     Sanson  plums  make  fine  preserves. 
Here's  how  to  make  the  preserves:  Wash  the  fruit,  drain  and  prick  each  plum  in  3 
or  4  places.     For  each  pound  of  plums,  use  one-half  cup  of  water  and  three-fourths 
to  one  pound  of  sugar.     First  dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  water;  then  bring  it  to 
boiling  for  a  thin  sirup.     Add  the  plums  and  boil  gently  until  the  fruit  is  clear 
and  tender  and  the  sirup  sheets  from  a  spoon.     Pour  the  hot  preserves  into  hot 
sterilized  jars  and  seal. 

You'll  find  directions  for  plum  jam,  plum  butter,  and  wild  goose  plum  jelly 
in  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1800  called  "Homemade  Jellies,  Jams  and  Preserves."  This 
bulletin  is  free  while  the  supply  lasts.     Order  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.     Once  more:  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1800,  "Homemade  Jellies,  Jams, 
and  Preserves. " 
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